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FLOWERS OF ALL HUF, AND WITHOUT THORN THE ROSE.—Milton. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A 
JOURNEY THROUGH ITALY. 


BY A BACKWOQODSMAN. 


(Continued from No. 14, page 213.) 


CHAPTER III. 


Marseilles is one of the handsomest towns | 
have seen in France. It consists of two parts; 
the ancient Massilia, a Greek colony, and the 
modern city. Cicero calls Massilia the Athens 
of Gaul, and Pliny, Magistra Studiorum, the Mis. 
tressofthe Sciences. It is now the dirtiest place 
lever saw. Its streets are very narrow, and 
present such a forbidding aspect that I was never 
induced by my antiquarian curiosity to enter 
them. The modern town is clean ; at least when 
compared with the ancient city. ‘The virtue of 
cleanliness is not generally the attribute of 
French cities. The city is well laid out, well 
built, its streets are wide and paved; its public 
establishments, such as schools, colleges, &c. 
numerous and creditable to the character of the 
people; and its retreats for amusement—I mean 
gardens and public places—are adorned with 
specimens of the fine arts. This city was the 
birth place of Puget; one of the most renowned 
sculptors of France, and many of his works de- 
corate the streets of his native city. 

The Port consists of a single dock, capable, it 
is said, of containing fifteen hundred ships. This 
dock communicates with the sea by a narrow 
vent or strait, on each bank of which is a strong 
fortress. ‘The dock and the quays are crowded 
with the ships and the representatives of the 
whole commercial world. Here are ships of all 
nations, their names on their sterns written in 
all characters, from the text of the German to 
that of the Greek. The turbaned Mussulman 
with his long beard, the Greek in his loosely 
flowing robe, and the pantalooned Northerner 
and American all mingle together here, and at 
the hours of the Bourse or Exchange, make the 
vaulted roof of that building resound with a con. 
fusion of tongues almost equal to that of Babel. 
In addition to the merchants and seamen who 
throng the quay, the bargemen with fantastically 


—— 


rigged batteaux, present themselves anxious 
candidates for your custom either on an excur- 
sion of business or pleasure—and an innumera- 
ble horde of women sit on the quays, parading 
before the multitude their tempting fruits and 
nuts. Here are brought to a common market, 
the apple of Normandy, the fig of Provence, the 
grape of the South, and the date of the East. 

It was the season of the olive harvest, and I 
watched with almost infantile pleasure the jars 
which were the cargoes of some vessels in the 
port, destined for the use of the oil makers. My 
imagination was carried back to the time when I 
read that best of children’s books, “‘The Arabian 
Night’s Entertainments.” I remembered the 
story of the Forty Thieves as I saw the enor- 
mous jars, easily capable of concealing a man.— 
How delighted I would have been then to have 
seen one of those blessed jars! How quickly 
would all skepticism have yielded to this practi- 
cal illustration of the story! 

Poor children of the present generation! How 
sad is theirlot! No longer for them are printed 
the glorious memoirs of the times of the good 
Haroun al Raschid. For them no longer does 
the venerable Mother Goose open her mouth re- 
plete with infantile wisdom. Fairy tales are not 
permitted to lie about the floor of the nursery 
and fill their minds with glorious visions of poetry 
and of fancy. No—in this age of practical utili. 
tarianism, the child is to have no age of infancy. 
His first lessons are to be those of severe wis- 
dom. His first acquisitions come under the 
head of useful knowledge. He is made to com. 


prehend the elements of physics, to have some, 


knowledge of morals. He is taught the doc. 
trine of probabilities; the researches of Strabo 
and of Humboldt, of Pliny, Buffon and Cuvier, 
are all reduced to a quintessence to suit the com- 
prehension of the mannikin. And I fear that in 
the end an intellectual and moral mannikin will 
be a sorry monument of this giant stride in im. 
provement. Is childhood now what it was some 
years since? Is it replete with the poetry pecu- 
liar to its condition? I fear not. The demon 
of improvement has seated itself on the bosom 
of sweet, tender, laughter-loving infancy, and it 
reasons when ic should dream. 

Miss Edgeworth was the great innovator. She 
had read the works of Rousseau, and conceived 
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the idea of adopting his views in part. She took 
the child from nature’s hand and clothed him. 
Better, far better to have left him to the wild 
guidance of the madman of Geneva, than to have 
put in motion a ball which, in its endless revolu- 
tions, is destined to rob childhood of all its joys. 
If the innovation could have stopped with Miss 
Edgeworth, all might yet have been well. Chil- 
dren with her are children still. They still see 
and converse with children,—the boys are initia- 
ted into the mystery of a “barring out ;” they 
are made acquainted with the ways of thinking 
and acting of other boys. Girls too are intro. 
duced into the walls of the boarding school; their 
associatesare girls; their sympathies are awaken- 
ed by appeals directed to a chord that readily 
vibrates. The only fault in Miss Edgeworth is, 
that she was a reformer. 
hundred and fifty years ago the same books, all 
would yet have been well. But alas! the Demon 
of Reform has not yet finished his work. He 
cries aloud that it must goon. The ‘Parent’s 
Assistant” is banished from the nursery, and 
made to yield her place to an old man with the 
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view of the sea that itis now used for a taeitinn 
telegraphic station. Only a part of it is devoted 
to religious purposes. In front of the chapel are 
several oratories—little niches, in each of which 
is a picture inviting the beholder to religious 
meditation. Ilooked atthe whole affair with a 
strange curiosity. I could not conceive why this 
barren and desolate hill should have been select. 
ed for the site of a temple ;—why, thus far from 
the ordinary haunts of men a house of prayer 
should have been erected. Could it have been 
for the purpose of making a merit of devotion, 
by forcing the devotee thus to toil before he could 
find a consecrated altar? Or was this rather an 
asylum in less happy days, when oppressed 
Christians could worship in safety from the in. 





trusion of an enemy? Its elevated and conspi. 
Had she written aj cuous situation gives no encouragement to this 


| taster supposition. The antiquities of Pestum 
did not give me half the uneasiness as did the 
| chapel of Notre Dame de la Garde. But I could 
‘find no antiquary in Marseilles able to resolve 
my doubts. 


| Strangers unconnected with business do not 


ominous name of “Peter Parley,” who has seated | find many attractions at Marseilles. Its theatre, 
himself like a nightmare on the tender bosom of| which is a fine one, is open every night—but 


infancy, and under the guise of teaching useful 
knowledge, recklessly quelis all the brilliant 
imaginings of his victim. 


My zeal for the unfortunate children has al. | 
most made me forget that I still have, Marseilles | 
This city is situated at the! 


on my shoulders. 
head of that arm of the Mediterranean sea called 


the Gulf of Lyons; the highlands on the north | 
protect it from the Mestral, and here one may | 


truly enjoy a soft climate anda genial sun. From 
the sea the appearance of the city and its envi- 
rons is highly impressive. The coast is rock. 
bound, but the country densely populated, and 
the pale green of the olive trees gives a pleasant 
rural air to the numerous villas which cluster 
around the city. ‘ligh hills on all sides but that 
of the sea, envelope the town. On one of these 
stands the little chapel of Notre Dame de la 
Garde, an object so picturesque when seen either 
from sea or from the town, that I determined to 
make it avisit. It was a long walk and a weary 
ascent, but on arriving at the chapel, the pros- 
pect repaid me for my labor. At my feet lay the 
busy throng of men that keep the city in a state 
of perpetual bustle. How perfectly insignificant 
did they appear when viewed from this eminence. 
On the South the Gulf spread out, bounded on 
the West by a rocky coast, and presenting many 
picturesque isles to our view. Towards the South 
East the prospect was terminated only by the 
horizon. ‘The chapel commands such a fine 


that is amusement for the night only. Its day. 
lions are meagre. Its museuminferior. Those 
| who have business in the city, give the people 
credit for hospitality and urbanity—but as we 
were only chance loungers there, we were left 
1o our own resources. Several days elapsed be- 
fore the steamboat sailed for Genoa. Wemight 
have gone by land. But the idea of crossing the 
Piedmont and Ligurian Alps at that season of 
the year, was not to be entertained by those who 
had so recently experienced the comforts of the 
Mestral. We, therefore, made a shift to amuse 
ourselves in the city, and as it not unfrequently 
happens, those who are determined to be amused, 
rarely fail in their object. I was here witness to 
a practical Irish bull, the most extraordinary I 
had ever heard of. Going one day into the steam- 
boat office, to obtain some information respecting 
the departure of the boat, I observed two rather 
coarse looking men standing at the counter, one 
of whom very officiously answered most of my 
inquiries, and prevented others by the prompti- 
tude with which he gave his information. At 
first I attributed his conduct to an excessive de- 
sire to please,—a quality not wanted at that Bu- 
reau, if any reliance could be placed on the 
smiling features of the young woman who pre- 
sided at that Bureau. After he had thus volun- 
tarily given me all the information in his posses- 
sion, he then civilly begged me to communicate 
the same to his companion, a young English ge?- 
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tleman he said, who had employed himto be his 
interpreter. I complied with his strange request, 
and discovered that a poor Irishman bound to 
Rome had procured as an interpreter a man who 
could not speak three words of either English or 
Jrish. Poor Dermot! I suppose feeling a want 
of French to be the greatest at that time, he 
imagined all that was necessary in an interpre. 
terwas athorough knowledge of that language. 
The idea of conversing with his interpreter 
seemed never to have entered his head. 

The most perfect desolation that can be ima. 
gined, is to find yourself in a city, surrounded by 
a busy throng of men to whose language you are 
aperfect stranger. Here man feels himself in- 
deed alone. Here he is painfully convinced of 
his own littleness and utter insignificance. I 
went into Germany once. Entirely unacquainted 
with the language of the country, I had flattered 
myself that with the aid of the English and French 
languages I should be able to journey very plea- 
santly. The first town I entered was Aix la 
Chapelle. Here all was tolerable. On the fron- 
tiers of Belgium the French is still spoken and 
Idid not yet feel what it was to be in a land of a 
strange language. Departing thence for Cologne, 
I found that my companions in the post coach 
were tobe a man of not very engaging appear. 
ance, and a handsome young woman with her 
child, a boy of four or five years. After the mo. 
tion of the coach had shaken off the first impres- 
sions of strangeness, l addressed an observation 
tomy female companion in French. She smiled 
and shook her head, and in strongly German 
French, replied that she could not speak the lan- 
guage. Ithen tried her in English, and she 
made the same reply—that she could not speak 
French. This was a phrase she had ready to be 
used as the answer to every one who spoke to 
her in a strange tongue, just as we find the Cana. 
dians about Quebec answer to the inquiries of a 
stranger, “Dont speakee de Englis.” My efforts 
Were now directed to the man. I accosted him 
in French, and he retorted in an unintelligible 
jargon, which I suppose meant that he did not 
understand me. I then gave him a broadside in 
English, and he returned the fire in the same 
volley of gutturals which he had first used. For 
atime I was raiher amused at the awkwardness 
of my situation, and instigated, partly by a desire 
to try the extent of my neighbor’s erudition, part. 
ly by a wish to find some channel of communi- 
cation with my fellow men, I spoke to him in 
the Italian and Spanish languages, but with the 
same success as in the two first efforts. Become 
desperate from oft-repeated failures, as a last re- 


for I had conceived the idea that every German 
was a ripe scholar,) tipped Mynheer a salutation 
in Latin. He replied in his first and oft-repeated 
phrase ; an impassable guif was betwixt us, and 
I found myself alone in the midst of companions. 

By the time I arrived at Frankfort, I became 
so weary of this species of solitude that I took a 
seat in the first coach I saw departing for Stras- 
burg; and felt almost like one arrived at home 
when I heard the common people talking to each 
other in French. 

We had a pleasant party assembled at dinner 
every day, at the table d’héte ofthe Hotel Beau- 
vau. It never consisted of more than eight or 
nine, and all the members were sociably dis- 
posed. One in particular was the most commu- 
nicative man I‘eversaw. He talked incessantly, 
and I must do him the justice to say that he al- 
ways talked well. He abounded in anecdotes; 
and appeared to be a remarkably well informed 
man. In consequence of his great colloquial 
powers we gave him the appellation of M. le 
President. One day I alluded to America. ‘Are 
you an American ?” he asked. On my replying 
in the affirmative, “] had an uncle,” said he, 
“who recently died in that country. He is said 
to have died rich, and to have leit his estate to 
the city of Philadelphia. My father, who had 
never corresponded with his brother during his 
life time, was desirous of acquiring some of his 
wealth, and sent a memorial to the city.” “And 
what became of the memorial?” I asked. He 
said the city had never taken any notice ofit. [I 
asked him if it would be presuming too much to 
ask the name of his deceased relative. ‘*Certain- 
ly not,” said he, “his name was Stephen (Etienne) 
Girard.” I was amused at the naiveté with 
which he detailed some passages in his family 
history—but do not feel myself at liberty to pub- 
lish them. In order to encourage him to make 
another application to the city of Philadelphia, I 
told him that his uncle had died unquestionably 
the richest man in the United States. 

After waiting a few days, the steamboat was 
at length ready to depart, and fortified with our 
passports and bills of health, we embarked early 
in the morning for Genoa. The weather was 
fine, the sea smooth. We kept near the coast 
and passed in sight of the city of Toulon, one of 
the principal navy stations in France. As we 
approached the boundary of France and the con. 
fines of Italy, the mountains which form the coast 
presented a fertile and picturesque appearance. 
The same terraces are here seen which I de- 
scribed in my voyage down the Rhone, but here 
they are covered with the olive instead of the 
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the sea have not the dark and desolate appear- 
ance ofthe rural mansionsof France. The white 
marble is now generally used here, and great. 
er attention is paid to architectural ornaments.— 
A house here, seen trom the sea, surrounded by 
the pale green olive, has an air about it which 
calls up the idea of a happy home. Sometimes 
the villa of a wealthy gentleman would spread 
its noble and stately form before us. The Ital- 
ians of this section are said to have an unfortu- 
nate passion for building. They waste their 
estates in erecting houses which others enjoy.— 
It may be an error, but it is one which certainly 
adds greatly to the general appearance of the 
country. Some of the most pleasant looking spots 
were pointed out as the sites of Convents. There 
is an Italian proverb which says that the Monks 
love a fertile soil—Dove i fratei abitano grassa 
éla terra. This is not peculiar to Italy, Incon- 
testably the most delightful spots in England and 
Scotland are the seats of the old Abbeys. No 
one who has ever seen them can have forgotten 
the rich luxuriance which surrounds Tintern 
Abbey onthe Wye, and the ruins of Cambus- 
kenneth near Stirling. 

Towards noon on the second day of our voy- 
age, the immensely tall, white light-tower of 
Genoa appeared in sight. ‘The whole city makes 
a splendid appearance from the harbor. It is 
completely encircled by the mountains and the 
sea, and the houses rise gradually above each 
other, like the seats in an amphitheatre, from the 
water’s edge to a considerable distance up the 
hill sides. It does not abound in church spires, 
those lofty and solemn towers which give so ime 
posing an appearance to the approach to a city; 
the Dome of the Cathedral, that of St. Caujnano, 
ahumble imitation of St. Peter’s, and a few 
others are conspicuous; but such is the gradual 
elevation of the houses one above the other, that 
the deficiency of towersis not observed. I was 
struck with the brightness of the city, and its 
houses of white marble, and as I saw on many of 
the walls conspicuous paintings, I was forcibly 
reminded that I stood on the threshold of the 
land of arts. 

Before we were permitted to land, we had to 
witness and be actors in an amusing scene. — 
The Cholera had been at Marseilles some months 
before, and so terrified the Italian authorities, 
that they would permit no one to enter their ter- 
ritory who could not produce a clear bill of 
health. The person who was sent from the 
Lazzaretto to inspect our boat was a fidgetty, 
thick headed old man. On entering the boat he 
examined the bills of health ; he then looked at 
the list of passengers and compared it with the 
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number visible. Some discrepancy appeared, 
and he made a second count. A discrepancy 
still appeared. A mistake had certainly been 
made somewhere, and until this could be cor. 
rected and the number of persons apparent be 
made to tally with that indicated on the Captain’s 
bill, we could by no means be permitted to land, 
Our captain insisted that no one was missing— 
that the old gentleman had made a mis-count, 
and all the passengers were called up to the 
quarter deck to be counted in form. The old 
man took his place in the centre of the boat and 
we were then ordered to march in single file to 
the forecastle. It was amusing to hear the old 
fellow call out the number of each one who 
passed him. He then, I suppose to make as. 
surance double sure, marched us back again to 
the quarter deck, and again counted our nun. 
bers. 
actual passengers tallied with that on the books, 
he proceeded to examine into the condition of 
our health, and being at last satisfied that we 
would not probably endanger the health of the 
good people of Genoa, he permitted us to land. 

We were now conducted to the Custom House, 
where our baggage underwent a slight examina. 
tion, and at last carried to the police office, where 
our passports were inspected, and exchanged 
for a permission to remain in the city. Having 
thus satisfied the Doctors, the financiers, and the 
civil magistrates, that we were in all respects 
good men and true, we were permitted to seek 
for lodgings in the city. 

We went to the Hotel de Provence, a second 
rate hotel recommended by the captain of the 
boat. We were accommodated with rooms, and 
not long afterwards heard the gratifying an- 
nouncement of dinner. Mr. Beiber was still with 
us, and a gentleman from Boston who was tem. 
porarily of the party, so that we had a pleasant 
partie carrée. The former gentleman was to 
leave us the next day. He had frequently been 
in Genoa, and spoke feelingly in favor of the de- 
licious oysters of her waters. ‘‘Let us have some 
for breakfast,” said he. We all readily assented, 
and requested him to give the necessary orders. 
Not long afterwards he said, ‘Gentlemen, the 
oysterman has come, how many shall we order, 
two hundred or three hundred ?” I was horror- 
struck at the question. In Paris and elsewhere 
I had been in the habit of ordering a dozen oys- 
ters, and I generally found that number quile 
enough. Here was a proposition to place before 
meas my share of the breakfast, seventy-five— 
quite enough for six good appetites. The enor- 
mity of the proposition struck us all with awe, 
and the unanimous answer was, “Just as you 
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please, Mr. Beiber.” “Well,” said he, ‘as the 
oysters are not very large we will have three hun- 
dred ;” and he gave his orders accordingly.— 
Then calling a servant, he ordered as extra dishes 
a beefstake, a chicken, and red and white wines. 
We did not interfere with these orders, but after 
our German friend had retired, we all expressed 
our disgust at the enormity of his appetite. I 
started the question, how far, in order to be 
civil, a person might stretch his gormandising 
powers, for I did not wish to part with one who 
had really been a pleasant acquaintance, without 
paying some decent respect to his breakfast. My 
companions thought they would stop at the 
dozen. I determined to strain a point, and try 
to eat more, from complaisance tothe man. We 
could talk of nothing else but the oysters. They 
haunted me. In my sleep oysters were continual- 
ly multiplying themselves before me. The duty 
of the next morning seemed to be forever before 
me. When I awoke my first thought was that 
Iwas to eat seventy-five oysters. I dressed 
myself solemnly, and as it was a bleak morning 
walked out in order to provoke the appetite.— 
When I returned I dreaded entering the Salle a 
manger. I feared stumbling over piles of huge 
oysters. I waited some moments at the door to 
brace myself for the encounter. 

Montes parturiunt, et nascitur ridiculus mus. 

My fears were quickly dissipated. The oys- 
ters were so ridiculously small, that four or five 
plates held them all. I did not count to see 
whether I had despatched my full share, but 
found that Mr. Beiber had acted prudently in 
ordering some extra dishes. He rose high into 
favor with all, and we learned then a lesson 
which I shall here record as the moral of this 
chapter—to suspend our judgment when we are 
ignorant of the real merits of a question. 

(To be continued.) 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE MIDNIGHT SEA. 

Tis midnight on the placid deep, 
Each wave is hush'd in noiseless sleep! 
Astired of raging with the wrath 
Which marks the tempest’s horrid path, 
The ocean lies in calm repose, 
Nor recks of human ills and woes! 
There flutters not a breath of air 
To raise a gentle ripple there, 
Or stir that mirror, in whuse face 
The moon her lineaments may trace, 
As fondly now she seems to gaze, 
And shed her sweetest, silvery rays 
Upon that sea, with look so mild, 
As of a mother on her child ! 
Weseem to think though myriads now 


While as they feel thy oft control, 
Thy beams seem sinking in the soul— 
We seem to think—thon glittering sea, 
She looks and smiles alone on thee! 

* * * * * 
Oh as I view thy slumbering form, 
And call to mind the by-gone storm, 
When rushing with thy maniac roar, 
Thy billows dashed upon the shore, 
As each proud surge, encrowned with foam, 
Roll’d o’er the sailor’s final home— 
I cease to gaze with pleasure's eye, 
Thou seem’st to sleep deceitfully, 
As rests a lion in his den— 
To wake in fury once again! 

H. D. W. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
REVERIES AND OUTPOURINGS. 
BY AN OBSERVER OF MEN AND THINGS. 
NO. II. 
(Continued from No. 13, page 207.) 

Have been quite sick for the last two days— 
done nothing but ruminate dreamingly on the 
possibilities of things—probabilities were too 
bold and too definite a word. To saya thing is 
probable, implies—if you are an honest, truthful 
personage—that you have some definite concep. 
tion of the subject matter—that your mind, con. 
sciously or otherwise, has passed through some 
logical process regarding it-—and, therefore, you 
know what you say, and if cal'ed upon, can point 
out the grounds of your allegation. Now ail this 
is rather inconvenient for those—the more nu. 
merous class—who are not in the habit of think. 
ing, but whose minds are a sort of camera obscu- 
ra, over which the shadows of things pass and 
float continually, but leave notraces. Such has 
been my state during a great part of these days— 
perhaps truth requires me to add, during too 
great a portion of my life. And yet, my dreams 
or reveries, certainly of late have not been of 
earth or its concerns. The soul, be it for better 
or for worse, has been wont to take wing, though 
often with flickering and unsteady flight, beyond 
this dusky ard sublunar sphere. Whether faith 
be strengthened or not, I am sometimes in doubt; 
so dim and wavering isits vision. But of this I 
am certain, that the hold of sense is weakening. 
The outward and material is losing its power, 
whether or not the unseen and spiritual, “the 
inward man be renewed.” There is a constant 
tendency in men—perhaps in every mind—to run 
into extremes; to devote themselves wholly 
either to this world or to the next—or to speak 
more correctly, either to the sensual or the 
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the alternative is taken. On the one side the 
error is fatal directly and of itself. ‘The carnal 
mind is enmity against God.” In such, the 
spiritual being is overlaid and smothered in the 
compost-heap of low cares and vile passions, 
and soon or late dies out, and the animal nature 
possesses them wholly,to appearance at least; God 
knows whether in reality, and forever. Should 
it awaken at length, through what a painful pro- 
cess, through what throes and agony of regene- 
ration must it pass. The other side of the alter. 
native presents a very different aspect at first; 
and in itself, as well as inits immediate and di- 
rect efforts, is widely diverse from this. But the 
remark is as true as it is common, that extremes 
meet. The over-spiritual is often a much nearer 
neighbor to the sensualist than he is aware.— 
Man is a composite being—not by accident, not 
by perversion—but by design, and in his prime. 
Val constitution. And neither part of his nature 
is corrupt, or wrong. It contains, doubtless, the 
elements of weakness and of sin; and so does 
it likewise those of strength and holiness. And 
these are not peculiar to either part of his being, 
so that by subduing and crippling this, he may 
secure the good and evade the evil of his condi- 
tion. Ohno. His purest and noblest affections, 
those that assimilate him nearest to the Divinity, 
are not above the influences of his physical being. 
They have their root in the earth, though their 
beauty and fragrance are developed in the light, 
and diffused in the pure airofheaven. And who 
would turn away his eye from the rose, because 
its root is unseemly to the sight, and its stem 
rough to the touch? Sprung from the earth, 
while his thoughts and feelings tend to the 
heavens, let him not forget either his origin or 
his destination. His true moral strength consists 
in the harmony and balance of his faculties— 
not in an undue cultivation of any one, to the ne. 
glect of others. In the present state, men may 
not forget their animal faculties and wants.— 
These form a part oftheir being. They are the 
vehicle and media of their joys and of their sor- 
rows—of their weal or wo. By means of these 
is the spirit to be disciplined—its powers invigo- 
rated and elevated. The present material or- 
ganization, we know, is destined to dissolution— 
to go back and mingle with its kindred elements, 
out of which it was at first compacted. But who 
shall tell us what new organization, what new 
envelope of the soul, may spring out ofthis? In 
refined and subtilized forms, such as we cannot 
now conceive, they may re-appear, and be a part 
of ourselves forever. That they are material, is 
no objection to the possibility, or probability of 
this. For who shall tell us what matter is, who 





define its nature or essence? For my own part, 
I am free to say I have just as clear a concep. 
tion of spirit as of matter. I know nothing of 
either, excepting by its effects. Iam sensible 
to impressions, and I am conscious of thoughts 
and feelings. I refer the one to the material, 
and the other to the spiritual world. And this is 
the extent and amount of my acquaintance with 
both. Matter, then, may, for ought I know, as 
well be eternal as spiritual. Indeed, I cannot 
conceive the possibility of its being otherwise, 
Organization doubtless implies possibility of dis. 
solution. Does it imply any thing more? A 
first view of the analogies of life would lead us 
to say that it does. These analogies, so far as 
they go, accustom us to look for the latter as 
the consequence of the former. But these analo. 
gies are necessarily imperfect. They all belong 
to the present state, where permanence of or. 
ganization could be productive of no imaginable 
good. If there be a future state, it may be sub. 
ject to laws wholly diverse from those that ob. 
tain in this. So that we cannot reason from the 
one to the other. Further. Our affections cling 
to, and are expressed by, material symbols ; and 
it is difficult to conceive of happiness without 
these. The exercise of pure intellect, in the dis. 
covery or contemplation of truth—scientific 
truth—for this alone can be the object of mers 
intellect—is doubtless a noble employment, 
worthy of seraphic spirits, and attended with a 
conscious delight. This must be admitted. And 
it may perhaps be, that the felicity of the spiritual 
world is to consist wholly in this exercise. But 
surely this is not the happiness which the soul 
shapes out for itself in its visions of futurity. In 
the great majority of minds, this has constituted 
but a minute portion of their temporal enjoy- 
ment. For the greater portion of men have found 
their felicity here—if they have found it at all— 
in the exercise of the affections. It is the com. 
munion of heart with heart, not of mind with 
mind, that forms the solace and the balm—the 
beauty and the joy of life. Intellectual inter- 
course is cold if it be not warmed by the moral 
affections. In fact, it is these which constitute 
our being—our individuality. Intellect, as such, 
is uniform, universal—has no personality. Itis 
by our affections we are known, and modified; 
and if these perish with the dissolution of the 
body, what avails it that the mind survives !— 
What avails it, I mean, to me, the individual, 
conscious, loving, apprehensive, suffering me? 
Intelligence, universal intelligence, may remain, 
act and perceive ; but it is hard for me to con- 
ceive, that conscious, individual identity should 
survive, if the affections perish. The doctrine of 
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the soul’s immortality, is, practically, set aside. 
If, for instance, a mother’s love, which consti- 
tutes the very vitality of her moral being, is to 
go down into the dust and perish there, to what 
purpose should her being be prolonged? She 
would hardly accept the boon on these terms. 
No, ifthere be any thing in man which renders 
him a worthy candidate for immortality, it is his 
moral powers, his social affections. And it isin 
the continued and permanent exercise of these, 
that we place our hopes, and fore-shadowings of 
future bliss. And it is in the purity and intense- 
ness of these that the perfection of our being is 
feltto consist. This is the heaven that rational 
men look for—a heaven wrought out in our own 
spirits—not topographical, not gratuitous, not 
conferred by extraneous power ;—but capable of 
being enjoyed, and actually possessed, by pure 
and disciplined spirits, here—amidst the smoke 
and din of this dim earth. And if this happi- 
ness, this heaven, cannot go with us beyond the 
grave, for aught we can see to the:contrary, we 
may as well stop there too. Now, this happi- 
ness holds of materiality, to a certain extent at 
least ; and in this proportion and degree, seems 
torender the continuance of material organiza- 
tion requisite, and, therefore, probable. I feel 
that this is speculating in the dark, and would 
not bind my faith to the results. ‘It doth not 


appear what we shall be.” But the heart longs | _ 


to penetrate the mysteries of its being, which 
surround and press upon it on every side. The 
effort is probably hopeless ; but, at least, I would 
rather trust the aspirations and yearnings of the 
soul, than the deductions ofthe reason. In fact, 
if reason rest not on these, it is baseless. Whose 
spirit ever rested ina mere logical argument on 
this subject ? There is a spiritual instinct in the 
soul, on which faith ultimately rests, or rests not 
at all, 

But if we go into the unseen state with our 
social habitudes about us, what are to be the 
means of intercommunication ? Shall we be fur- 
hished with organs analogous to these of flesh, 
through which the soul now manifests itself ?— 
Shall the eye be spiritualized, to pourtray the af.- 
fections ; to beam with joy, and melt with love ? 
Oh who may answer this question? Shall the 
Voice perish ?—those tones that speak of the un. 
Utterable things of the soul—wakening the 
strongest sympathies, and vibrating the finest 
chords of the spirit—shall these too, pass away ? 
Language is a clumsy affair—gross and elemen. 
tal. This I could be content to part with—curi- 
ous as its analogies are—especially if it be, like 
ours, of the transalpine and teutonick elatterhood. 
But voice is spiritual, and may well find other 


vehicles. And truly it would be delightful to be 
welcomed on the confines of that far world, by 
those tones that have so often thrilled my heart 
in this weary pilgrimage—the tones of the loved 
and lost—lost, alas, ere well gained—torn from 
the embrace of the affections while they were 
twining their fresh and green tendrils around 
them—and budding and blossoming as if for 
eternity. M. 
—s 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

THE FUNERAL BELL. 
Heard ye the toll of the Fuueral Bell? 
Caught yethe note of its muffled knell ? 
Myriads have heard it as ye do now, 
And a shade has traversed their thoughtless brow, 
Which chased for a second its smile away 
As it told them they also were beings of clay! 
But ere another upon the blast 
Had floated to them—that gloom had passed ! 
Is it thus ye listen, oh children of earth ? 
Has the sound no power to still your mirth ? 
Does the smile return, and the flashing eye 
Laugh bright again as a summer sky ? 
Oh pause and ponder while yet ye may! 
Though Hope be buoyant, and Life be gay, 
Remember the day is speeding near 
When for you will be decked the funeral bier, 
And that bell with its sad and solemn tone 
Tell the world of another bright mortal—gone ! 

H. D. W. 








Hlower-Gathering. 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

We had (alas! to be compelled to say “we 
had”) a grandfather, for whom, while he still so- 
journed in this changing and uncongenial scene, 
we felt a deep reverence. We respected him 
indeed at a time when (owing of course to the 
French Revolution) we respected nothing else— 
when we had no faith, but denied all things, re- 
quiring, in a Berkleian phrenzy of scepticism, 
proof that our nose was on our face. Well can 
we picture to the fond eye of memory the excel- 
lent old gentleman “in his habit as he lived”— 
his sturdy stumpy pins, his trowsers disdaining 
straps, and showing ostentatiously the snowy 
whiteness of his unbooted stocking—his formi- 
dable bull-necked knotted stick—his sleek blue 
coat, brass-buttoned, fitted to his portly side as 
his doe-skin glove to his well fleshed hand, yet 
disdaining the modernism of swallow-tails, and 
preserving to its very hindmost boundary the 
formidable breadth that made the back of its 
owner no unapt typification of the broad acres 
wherein we now with a regretful melancholy re- 
joice—we see his powdered locks, his ample 
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crowning all. The nasal organ of our imagina- 
tion no less faithfully brings back the odour of 
the snuff wherewith our youthful visage was 
begrimmed whenever we achieved the honors of 
the grand-paternal knee, and gladdened his old 
heart with our unsophisticated pattings. * * 
But we had too a grandmother, who also lives 
in our affections, though, alas, there only. The 
insinuating blandishments of sweetmeat first laid 
prostrate our captive heart from that first de- 
lighted moment when “Grandma” allowed her- 
self to be made the appellate court from the ma. 
ternal flagellations; from that instant we became 
hers devotedly. 

It was a love without alloy, save in our tastes 
for sweets. But you, reader, never tasted her 
custards, no, nor her plum-jam, nor her rowley- 
powleys. Ifyou had, you would with us weep 
salt tears over the pastry of this degenerate age. 

From these respected progenitors of ours, 
among other more substantial inheritances, we 
derived certain prejudices, some whereof have 
been washed away by the gradual perseverance 
of the waves of knowledge, others whereof we 
religiously adhere to, and would fight for—nay, 
pay for: for instance, we abused our tax-gatherer 
not long ago because he would receive the win- 
dow-tax no longer. Oh this innovating age. 

But one notion which we imbibed from this 
pure source (pure in the main, however muddy 
at the spring) was of a very illiberal kind. Had 
we continued to be possessed by it, we should 
never have entered into that state of double bles- 
sedness in which our days and nights are now 
passed, but have become ere now what, to tell 
the truth, we were really very near becoming— 
that social anomaly, an old bachelor. This opin. 
ion, sucked in by us with a credulousness which 
our smail opportunities of judging by no means 
tended to decrease, was, that aman might as 
prudently enter a preserve, in front whereof 
was the startling intimation that spring-guns and 
man.traps were within, as pay his serious ad- 
dresses to any one of the “young women of the 
present age.” It was the firm conviction of my 
respected antecedent parent, the penultimate 
cause of my existence, that the ringletted she- 
dandies towards whom the necessities of my na- 
ture led me, moth-like, in inexplicable longing, 
were no more nor less than human receptacles 
for the fiend—in other words, devils incarnate. 
Whether the old gentleman had been much quiz. 
zed in his time we do not know, but sure it is, 
that his ire was marvellously roused whenever 
one or many of these fair representatives of the 
beauty and wit of womanhood crossed his path, 
and that my feminine passive-assistance parent 
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always coincided most heartily in his revilings, 
On such occasions he would console himself 
with Cook’s Voyages or Matthew Henry’s Com. 
mentary, and a glass of our grandmother’s goose. 
berry wine. Respecting the latter we feel no 
wonder, for it really was superhuman wine— 
Alas, that with the virtues of the last century, 
their recipes also should have passed away ! 

In this deep seated prejudice did we grow up, 
Conceive the bore we must have been. Ina 
ball-room we were nonentities—nay, worse, we 
were positive nuisances, perpetually asking our 
fair partners what books they had last read, get. 
ting laughed at for our unsophistication, and 
growing firm in our scepticism of female ability, 
In fine, we pronounced the whole sex vain, con. 
ceited, frivolous—in every respect unfitted to en. 
gage the attention of a thinking being. And yet 
the presentiment of sweet wants” made us fly 
forever around them, pestering them with our 
clumsy attempts to lead them out of the darkness 
in which we conceived them to be lost. 

O all ye young youth who are now in the 
transition-state between hobbledehoy hood and old 
bachelorhood, give ear to my remonstrance when 
1 pray you not to be led astray by what had nigh 
will.o’-the.wisped myself. Beware of the insidi. 
ousness of vanity, which, because you cannot 
make yourselves agreeable to your fair antago. 
nists,and so cannot win their smiles, or perchance 
have not so earned the right to be admitted into 
the sanctuary of their souls, and allowed to view 
the rich stores which those apparently thought. 
less gleaners do amass, suggests to you that you 
are of a superior mould, and that women are only 
fit to be flirted with. Beware, too, that because 
you'do not know how to flirt, or because you 
flirt like an ourang-outang in love, you do not set 
down flirtation as beneath the dignity of man. 
Flirtation is the most delicious thing in nature. 
It has all the sweetness, without the sting, of 
love. It is to that passion what a play is to real 
action—you enjoy all the pleasurable excitement, 
without paying personally too dearly for your en- 
joyment. “Young gentlemen of the present day” 
(these were the very words of our revered grand- 
father,) we say again, beware! 

Ifit was to a grandfather and a grandmother 
we were indebted for the prejudice which made 
the first third of our life a barren waste, it is to 
a cousin that we owe our emancipation. A cousin, 
say we? She has now a far more endeared tie 
of relationship. She is emphatically now our 
sheet anchor. We have moored ourself to her 
for life, and are even now rocking softly in the 
gentle undulation of matrimonial bliss. She a 
this moment looks over our shoulder, and cheers 
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us on this recapitulation of our sometime weak- 
ness and our present strength. 

She was once the very bug-bear of our clown- 
ish fears. Sprightly, lovely, and with a wit of 
that fine edge which, while you smarted, did not 
wound you,—she was to our sluggish apprehen- 
sionsa kind of enigma. She formed an excep- 
tion to our rule, yet were we not yet civilized 
enough to make the exception tne rule. That it 
js now 80 We rejoice, for a benignant rule it is— 
despotic, yet for the sole benefit of the governed. 
We do not know how it was that our repulsive- 
ness first gave way before her innocent kindli- 
ness. “I'was a kind of summer lightning that 
warmed us without blasting us. The soft and 
harmless freedoms of cousinhood—that delicious 
neutral ground where sisterly love is diluted with 
strangeness, and its insipidity is enlivened by a 
dash of the long and lasting legacy of Eve—first 
thawed the ice wherewith our soul had been 
bound. Some kisses at forfeits we fear helped. 
However, be those as they may, we one morning 
found ourself on a sofa by the side of the char- 
mer. May was the month. She had thrown 
aside her coquetry and seemed determined to 
resist all temptation to quiz. We really began 
the conversation about books. Sir Walter Scott 
was a safe subject, and we agreed mightily.— 
From chat the mutual converse began to pene- 
trate beneath the surface, and we were really 
seized with astonishment that we found in her 
such a mine of intellectual wealth. We saw the 
fine mechanistn which in woman intuses some- 
thing of the heart into all the utterances of the 
understanding, and we no longer wondered that 
in the crowded and frivolous ball room her na- 
ture should be overclouded by the uncongeniality 
ofthe scene, and that the harmless insincerities 
ofsmall-talk should take the place of that elo. 
guent outpouring of the feelings in which that 
nature first asserts itself. 

This conversation proved an auspicious mo. 
mentin our existence. Our cousin, from that 
day, began to grow kinder and kinder, as the 
sun, when he has once thawed the ice, thinks it 
apity to leave the business half done, and gene. 
rally gives us a touch of summer at once. All 
our bashfulness, or reserve, or brutishness, or 
whatever it may more fitly be called, gave way 
before her genial warmth. By degrees we grew 
polite, and other ladies, now that our cousin had 
taken us by the hand, grew condescending also. 
Still we were not cured all at once. Still we 
looked on our fair cousin as an exception to a 
rule, and believed that all the rest were as our 
fears and our prejudices had tormerly painted 
them. But we got married, and ere long our 





remaining odd notions wenttoo. ‘The moment 
the pretty dears knew we were noosed beyond 
the possibility of change, they unfolded their real 
natures to us. They seemed to think a married 
man in the light of a hurtful insect who has lost 
his sting. From that moment we were privileged, 
and lo! we were astonished that so much wis. 
dom, so much wit, so much knowledge, should 
have so long lain hid under so much apparent 
frivolity. 

We pondered thereupon and are now con. 
vinced that the fault lay in us. Our prejudices 
blinded us. From that moment, whenever we 
saw a beautiful frivolity flitting about a ball-room, 
or vying in folly with other pretty butter-flies, we 
set her down as a paragon of sense—we settled 
to our own conviction that she hid her talent un- 
der a bushel, and preferred being laughed with 
by a bevy of belles and fops to being admired and 
bored by thestudious. Set the same young lady 
down with her brother, her male cousin, or her 
friend’s accepted lover, with any one, in fact, of 
whom she is not afraid, and you will soon find 
that the working of the goddess within will break 
through the tissue of artificial refinement, and 
she will appear before you a very Minerva—not 
the modernized blue, but the Minerva of old, the 
ideal of the intellectual woman, and the goddess, 
par excellence, of the Athenians.— London Puper. 








AN ODD CHARACTER. 
[ From the Boston Register and Observer.] 
MISS NAOMI FARWELL. 

Died at Groton, Mass. on the Ist January, Miss 
Naomi Farwell, the celebrated Hermitess, aged 
68 years. Since the death ofher father in 1819, 
this eccentric woman has lived entirely secluded 
from the world; no other human being dwelling 
beneath her roof, for her cold and decided reply 
to a female who offered the services of a com- 
panion, put to flight even the affectation of friend- 
ship, “I"!] keep no one for her pretty looks :” 
drily adding, ‘friends have large mouths!” The 
estate which she inherited consists of about 
seventy acres of excellent land in the bosom of 
“Chesnut Hills;” together with fifteen acres of 
meadow in the vicinity of “Half Moon.” She 
usually kept about ten head of neat cattle and 
other stock in proportion, ofall which and the 
domestic concerns incident to a farm, she had 
the sole care. Her agricultural labors were 
constant and unremitting, hiring no aid but at the 
season of ploughing and mowing. The seclusion 
of her abode, it being half a mile distant from 
any other dwelling, her eccentric habits and the 
romantic beauty of the walks over her domain, 
together with her reputation for skill in palmis- 
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try, rendered a stroll through Naomi’s grounds | religious subjects.” It was the custom of many 
the favorite promenade of all the sentimental lads | who visited her to present little offerings for her 
and lasses of Groton Academies. It was seldom | acceptance, all of which at her death were found 
she noticed any, farther than by a cold glance | carefully laid away, presenting, when once more 
from beneath her brows. The writer of this | brought to light at the sale of her personal ef. 
sketch well remembers the first visit that he paid | fects, a mass of by-gone fashions and female para. 
her; being in an unwonted fit of kindness, she | phernalia that would have been invaluable to our 
invited him into her kitchen, and as an inestima- | worthy Antiquarian Society. 

ble favor bestowed upon him a handful of ches-| Crowds of people were attracted to the auc. 
nuts; long did the writer’s grinders give twinges | tion, and had Naomi possessed the avaricious 
of keen remembrance of that gift, for the nuts| mind which some falsely attributed to her, her 
were “veterans of half a century!” still down | bones wouid have rattled in their cerements at 
they must go, and down they went, although | the extravagant prices at which her meanest 
‘‘with many a dreary pause between.” She would | trifles sold. She has left no nearer relative than 
hardly be considered as miserly in her disposi- | that of cousins, fourteen of whom lay claim to the 
tion, but rather as strictly economical, by which | estates. Her affection for her father continuing 
means she soon cleared her estate from the | strong in death, by her earnest desire she was 
mortgages with which it was encumbered at the | buried at his side. Poor Naomi, you rejoiced 
death of her father. She seldom left her own| many young hearts with fancied views into futu. 
premises, having never been out of Groton but | rity, may your now actual view be the fullness 
once, when she was persuaded to visit a cousin | of rejoicing. C. W. 
at Harvard; and but once only had she seen the Groton. 
Nashua river, although Within two miles of her} ———"—">>> = = 
ectlage. Her reverence for the memory of her} BEAUTIFUL TESTIMONIALS, 
father almost approached the superstitious. By! Ata meeting ofthe past members of the Boston 
her desire his remains were buried under a favo- | English High School, held for the purpose of con. 
rite peach tree within a rod of her dwelling; yet | sidering the proper mode of testifying their 
still as ifin strict keeping with her odd character, | esteem and respect for their late Instructor, 
the fragrance of her pigsty breathed forth from | Solomon P, Miles, the following resolutions were 
the one side, while the odors of her cow-yard adopted :— 

were wafted from the other, both in immediate Resolved, That it is with feelings of deep re. 
contiguity with her hallowed spot! Thus she | gret we learn that our late instructor, Solomon 
lived until the last severe winter, when, not hay. | P. Miles, is induced to resign his situation as 
ing been seen for many days, her cottage was | principal of the English High School ; an office 
forcibly entered, and she was found to have been | which he has so long held, with the highest honor 
ill and helpless, and in this condition her extremi- | to himself, and advantage to the students and 
ties had been so frozen that she would have died | public. 

a most agonizin: death, had not aid arrived.— Resolved, That the high rank and eminence 
From this exposure and consequent debility, she | Which the English High School has attained, is 
never fully recovered. Her broken constitution | attributable in a great measure to his personal and 
yielded to a late attack of cold, and her days of | unremitted exertions, and that we consider thé 
apparently cheerless solitude are ended. During | withdrawal of his services therefrom, a serious 
her last illness maay of her neighbors (for kindli- | loss to the youth of our city. 

ness of heart makes the true neighbor, not near- Resolved, That we shall always cherish, with 
ness of abode, ) visited her and afforded the assis. | the utmost pleasure, the recollections of past 
tance so necessary in her enfeebled condition. | times, when we received from him those coun- 
A kind attendant, upon intimating to Naomi that | sels of his wisdom, by which we have since 
she had better make her will, received the chil. | profited, and been guided in our progress through 
ling reply, “If you have any claim bring in your | life. 
bill.’ To a friendly Deacon, wishing to direct| Resolved, That we derive much satisfaction 
her attention to her spiritual concerns, her fea. | from the knowledge that his future labors are t0 
tures assumed a rigid expression of dislike at | be devoted to the cultivation of the minds of the 
his earnest and well-meaning officiousness, as | “gentler sex,” with whom we hope he will meet 
with one hand she pointed to her well-worn bible, | milder spirits, to lighten his cares, appreciate his 
and with the other directed him to the door. In | virtues, and smooth the path of his professional 
her bible was found a slip, in her own hand wri- | career. 

ting, containing this maxim: ‘Dispute not upon| Resolved, That it is our ardent hope that he 
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may be blessed with renewed health and strength 
to support the duties of his occupation; that he 
may enjoy a long life of usefulness and profit, 
together with the continued love of his pupils. 

Resolved, That we are desirous of offering 
him some suitable expression of our gratitude for 
his instructions, and of our unchangeable esteem 
both for his private character and public worth. 

A service of Plate has been presented by the 
Committee, with the annexed letter :— 

Boston, Feb. 15, 1838. 
§,P. Mixes, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—The Past Members of the English 
High School, deeply regretting your resignation 
as Principal of that Institution, in consequence 
ofimpaired health, cannot let this occasion pass, 
without some expression of their feelings. They 
know from experience how faithfully and ably 
you devoted yourself to the yuuth of that school, 
and would bear testimony to the success which 
has attended your labors, during the last fifteen 
years. Having been at the head of this Institu- 
tior for so long a term, it must be gratifying to 
youto leave it, in reputation and usefulness, 
second to no one of our Free Schools. 

Scattered as we are, throughout our country, 
acting under different circumstances and inte. 
rests in our path through life, with great variety 
of age and feelings, we entertain one sentiment 
incommon—a deep sense of obligation to him 
from whom we received our education. In mani- 
festation of grateful feelings, and in acknowledge- 
ment of our indebtedness to you, we, in behalf of 
the past members of the English High School, 
present to you the accompanying Service of 
Plate. You will please accept it as a token of 
their esteem and regard, with their sincere wishes 
for your future success, and renewed health. 

Weare desirous of obtaining your portrait, and 
we ask the favor to allow us to have it painted. 

Yours, sincerely, 
(Signed) 

J. Wiley Edmands, 

Joseph Simonds, 

John H. Everett, 

J. W. Patterson, 

R. H. Eddy, 

Patrick Riley, 

Joseph B. Lyon, 

John S. Parker, Isaac H. Wright, 

Charles Hartshorn, John Brooks Fenno, 

Sam’l. Frothingham, Jr. Ezra Lincoln, Jr. 

T. E. Door, C. L. Cunningham, 

Daniel Messenger, 3d, Andrew J. Loud, 

John A. Blanchard, 

Committee of Past Members of E. H, S., Boston. 


George M. Thatcher, 
J. Scholfield, Jr. 

G. W. Messinger, 
John J. May, 

John E, Lincoln, 
Joel Richards, 

S. H. Gibbens, 


To the Committee of Past Members 
of the English High School. 

Gentlemen :—I received on Saturday last, a 
superb service of Plate, accompanied by a series 
of yesolutions passed ata meeting of former 
members ofthe English High School, and a com. 
munication from you as their Committee. 

It is not in my power to express the high grati- 
fication which these unexpected proofs of the 
sympathy and kindness of my former pupils in- 
spire. For the rich tokens of esteem, they have 
done me the honor to present me, and the kind 
wishes they have expressed tor my renewed 
health and future success, I pray them to accept 
my warmest thanks. 

Complying with the request made in the con- 
clusion ofyour letter, and ardently wishing you, 
and those whom you represent, success in the 
various pursuits in which you may be engaged, 
and happiness in the various relations you may 
sustain in life, I remain, 

Your sincere and 
Much obliged friend, 
(Signed) S. P. MILES. 

Boston, Feb. 20th, 1838. 

We understand that the present members of the 
school have presented Mr. Miles with an elegant 
pair of globes.—[ Boston Evening Gazette. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE BATTLE PLAIN. 

Hark! ’tis the hour of War! 

Flatters the peal of trumpets on the gale! 
Banners are waving far, 

And woman’s cheek alone is chill and pale! 
High beat the hearts of all 

Those glitter:ng thousands, clad in battle’s hue; 
Loudly the drum’s bold call 

Wakens an answering beat in bosoms brave and 

true! 


Hark! ’tis the charging cry! 

List the wild shouts, deafening the quiet air! 
Now they are drowned, and die— 

Whelm’d in the thundering cannon-bursts, that tear 
Even the placid sky, 

Bidding the earth to tremble ‘neath our tread ! 
Swiftly the death-bolts fly— 

And dread confusion reigns o’er fighting—dying—~ 

dead ! 


*Tis past—’tis over now, 

Gone are the clashing hosts—the din of fight! 
And softly, many a brow 

The peaceful moon silvers with pitying light— 
Whose own, alas! is fled! 

Whose eyes so lately flashing fiercely bright, 
Upturn’d, and fixed, and dead, 

Seem to be pointing out the spirit’s heavenward 





flight ! 
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No more the deadly feud, 

Revenge, or hatred, revels ineach breast, 
That, but this morn, embued 

‘Lhe stiffen'd arm, and steep'd the clotted crest 
In the red, gallant tide 

Flowing alike from hearts of friend and foe; 
Suil'd is their throbbing pride ! 

For death has quench'd their hate, and {aid their 

valour low! 


And equally they lie! 

Piled senseless, heap o'er heap, on that cold ground, 
Heedless whom victory 

Smiling amid her laurels, may have crown’d! 
Ah ‘tis asvlemn view, 

Bringing deep thoughts,sad ponderings in its traia! 
And emblemitic too 

Ofall life’s emptiness—its vanity—its pain ! 


See ! moves there not a furm ? 
Glides it not slowly through the ranks of slain ? 
Food of the ravenous worm, 
Why stoops it ofi to gaze at you again? 
Why ceases now its pave ? 
Why sinks it in such deep and wild despair ? 
Why kisses that pale face ? 
Alas, her heart’s first love, its only hope, lies there! 


Thon dar’st not part them, death ! 

Thou could’st not leave that heart to pine alone ! 
Soon wilt thou stay that breath, 

Soon let it echo its lov’d partner’s groan! 
Thy nature e’en would shrink 

From keeping tw: such souls from mutual joy; 
How kind it were, oh think ! 

To give again the bliss, thou can’st no more destroy! 


Butsee! the deed is done! 

His dart has sunk already sure and deep ! 
Droops she not gently dawn— 

Falls she not forward in that dreamless sleep ? 
Yes! she lies on his breast, 

Broke is that faithful, bursting heart, in twain! 
Fond pair, be sweet your rest, 

For ye are meeting now, never to part again! 

H. DW. 


DR. IRVING’S LECTURE. 

Dr. Irving’s Lecture on Modern Antiques, 
lately delivered in the Hall of the Medical Col. 
lege, was conceived in a truly original vein. Its 
satire was at once pointed and delicate, its hu- 
mour broad but innocent, and its sentiments both 
manly and beautiful. A» the Doctor has reduced 
everybody else to some antique classification, his 
friends may be pardoned for seeing in him a bet- 
ter kind of Democritus. 











In a Notice to Correspondents in the last num- 
ber, The Rose regrets to observe that a well. 
known Latin phrase was not printed secundum 
artem. 





LR PRUNENKG KKLLy, 
REMARKS Aetod 


ON THE 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 39, 


Art. 1.—Memoirsof Madame Le Brun. Ma. 
dame Vigée Lebrun, who writes her own history, 
is still alive, and one of the most delightful old 
ladies that France produces ; she has passed her 
80th year, but preserves her faculties in the most 
surprising manner, gathers her circle around her, 
and is still gifted with all the qualities of her 
youth; her conversation is rendered still more 
interesting from having read and seen a great 
deal, and she is one of the happiest specimens of 
those good times, when grace, affability, and 
polished manners were appreciated in society,— 
The first of her time as a portrait painter, be. 
witchingly beautiful, gifted with a lovely voice 
and musical powers, well read in all that con. 
cerned her art, flattered, admired, and followed, 
this celebrated woman has preserved an excel. 
lent reputation ; and, surrounded in all the coun. 
tries which she visited by every thing that could 
spoil her, she seems not to have had one spark of 
coquetry, or for one instant to have laid aside her 
original nature. 

Out of Memoirs from the pen of such a lady, 
we cannot be surprised that the Foreign Quar. 
terly has extracted a delightful article, worthy of 
its former palmiest reputation. 

Art. 2.—Account of Bohemia. Interesting 
to the students of national history. The intro. 
duction of Christianity at different times into Bo. 
hemia by two sources, the Roman-and the Greek 
churches, and the consequent effects upon the 
intellectual and moral character of the nation, 
are dwelt upon at some length. The writer repre- 
sents the Bohemians as strongly inclined towards 
a Russian alliance and protection, and accounts 
for the fact by the sympathy which they must 
cherish towards a nation maintaining the rites of 
the Greek church. 

Art. 3.—Statistics of Insanity in Furope— 
While we complain of the writer of this article 
for the very loose and unsatisfactory manner in 
which he describes and defines the disease of 
insanity, we must give him the praise of having 
conducted the rest of bis inquiry in an admirable 
manner. It isa beautiful specimen of pure Ba- 
conian induction. The writer adduces a great 
number and variety of facts concerning insanity, 
but makes no assumptions. He everywhere in- 
quires cautiously, modestly, and safely. His 
facts, however, are both numerous and strong 
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al enough to support the following cheering con- ofan affair! The object of it, if object it have, 
—— clusion : is to prove that music originated in the East, 
“From the review which we now have taken | especially in Arabia. The reviewer appears to 
of the statistics of insanity in different countries | write like a young man, over-informed with eru- 
of Europe, we do not think that the opinion ad- | dition, who loves to wield about his learned quo. 
Yo. 39, yanced by some writers, of a positive and perma. | tations in a vague and shadowy manner, and 
nent increase in that painful and distressing af. | hardly knows to what point his speculations are 
». Ma. fection, is at all supported by facts.” conducting him. Some parts of the article read 
istory, Art. 4.—History of Pope Pius VII. This|like a learned joke or mystification, and the 
ful old lifeof the late pope is principally composed of | whole, we must confess, is not unentertaining. 
sed her valuable documents, which almost tell the story | It is, in short, an agreeable specimen of learning 
e most by themselves. A good article is concocted from | run wild. It is to he regretted that Mr. Foster’s 
nd her, the work under review. Imperturbable amid all | proof-corrector had not taken pains to arrange 
of her the political changes, the sad reverses, and dis- | more correctly the marginal references through. 
1 more tressing mortifications to which he was subjected, | out the article, since they now present an inex- 
a great Pius VII. the head of the Catholic church, the | tricable mass of confusion. A little attention to 
nens of representative of St. Peter, constantly preserves | these things would render his Republication 
ty, and his dignity, and equally commands our respect | greatly more valuable. 
iety.— whether crossing the Alps, at the invitation or| Art. 8.—Peschier’s German Literature. So 
er, be. rather order of Bonaparte, or abashing the irreve- | rich a review of so rich a book, that every reader 
y voice rence of the thoughtless Parisians, or once more | of taste must regret its being so much compres. 
at con. issuing his briefs and apostolical instructions | sed, and must wish it to have been extended out 
llowed, fromthe papal chair. If, in one single instance, | to ten times and more of its present length. 
1 excel. (the celebrated concordat of 1813, in which he Art. 9.—Fresnel on the History of ihe Arabs. 
e coun. promised to confirm the bishops appointed by Na-| The reader of this article may be gratified by 
it could poleon) he appears to have incurred blame, since | several curious specimens from the ancient lite- 
park of anaccusatory document has found its place in|rature of the Arabs before the time of Mahomet; 
side her these volumes, he soon recovered from that state | but he will be struck by the general poverty of 
ofbodily illness and exhaustion which had opera. | those specimens, and cannot but inquire why 
a lady, ted so unfavorably on his mind, and again aston. | the literature of the Hebrews at the same period 
1 Quar. ished all around him by his Christian, we had | and long before, so much surpasses, not only the 
orthy of almost said celestial, virtues. literature of the Arabs, but that of all other con- 
Art. 5.—Researches in Hayti. This paper is | temporary nations, in strength, clearness, copi- 
resting chiefly confined to the history of the revolution. | ousness, historical facts, and every other excel. 
e intro. ary troubles and horrors of St. Domingo. While | lence ? 
nto Bo. itmust of course prove considerably interesting | The writer ofthe article before us, however, 
» Greek to those who are ignorant of the details of that | must not be let off without some animadversion. 
pon the unhappy period, we must confess that the history | His paper is an awfully confused affair. Why 
nation, is drawn up in quite a confused and meagre way. does he study to express his ideas by obscure 
or repre: The following statements which conclude the | hints, instead of free, open, manly instruction ? 
towards article may be interesting to those who cherish | He has given us not so much an article, as a per- 
recounts anxieties on the subject. ‘Though the blacks | plexing riddle. The effect of the whole is exactly 
ey must of the other islands may regard the freedom of | as if a number of paragraphs and quotations were 
, rites of Hayti with anticipations of assistance, it must | thrown into a box, shaken together, and given 
be long before that kingdom can pretend to ren. |out at random to the printer. At times, the 
urope.— der them any serious aid. At present this isim.| writer evidently forgets himself, observing, for 
article practicable, and we ourselves know with cer-| instance, in one place, that Fresnel’s book was 
anner in tainty that the applications secretly made on this | written for his friends alone, and in another, that 
isease of head have been entirely discountenanced as |itis given tothe public. In short, we are sorry 
f having hopeless and impossible by the enlightened Pre. | to say that he appears not to know how to com. 
dmirable sident,” pose areview. He may be learned in Arabic and 
pure Ba. Arr. 6.—Sanchoniatho’s History of Phenicia. |in Arabian subjects, but he surely lacks the art 
sa great This forgery, which has already been exposed in | of communicating his information to others, and 
insanity, aformer number of the Foreign Quarterly, is} would do well to take lessons in it. When fa- 
yhere in here again followed up by an overwhelming blast | vouring us with @m extract from Major Price’s 
ly. His of sarcasm and critical argument. History of Arabia, it is to be regretted that he 
d strong Art. 7.—Ancient Music. A wild capriccio | did not perceive what a beautiful model of style 
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lay before him, and how every word of itis as 
strong and expressive, as it is clear and elegant. 

A3t. 10.—War between Buenos Ayres and 
Bolivia. This account, drawn up with evident 
care and labour, is very well worth examining. 
The fact that a war has been raging between 
the confederated republics of Bolivia on one side, 
and Chili and Buenos Ayres on the other, scarce- 
ly attracts the attention of the American public,— 
much less the events which produced that war. 
They are here detailed in so skilful a manner, as 
almost to rival in interest a tale of the imagina- 
tion. The writer is clearly a partisan of Bolivia, 
and enlists the sympathies of his readers in her 
favour. At the same time, however, he as clear. 
ly slurs over the documents and arguments al. 
leged on the opposite side, and the reader, before 
adopting a conclusion as to the relative merits 
and demerits of the two parties, ought to listen 
to the advocates of both. No doubt that both 
have been inthe wrong. Appearances certainly 
are on some points against Bolivia. So pros. 
trated and broken have been all moral principles 
in South America during the confusions of recent 
years, that it would be wonderful indeed if either 
of the two parties in this warfare had escaped all 
grounds of reprehension. 

Art. 11.—Journal of a Hungarian Traveller 
in England. 'The Hungarian traveller appears 
to be a candid, well-informed, decorous man, 
and his reviewer meets him, on the whole, ina 
proper spiyit. But we must remark that the Eng- 
lish are quite as sensitive as Americans to the 
observations of foreigners on their national cha- 
racter. ‘They do love to be admired, and they 
do hugely dislike (as who does not?) to have 
those dreary spaces pointed out, which separate 
them from the summit of perfection. 

Art. 12.—Dr. Lassen on Ancient Persian In- 
scriptions. Some fatality appears to attend the 
writers of the Foreign Quarterly, whenever they 
approach the subject of oriental philology. They 
lose themselves in a mist, and hardly know how 
to employ their native language. The theme of 
this article is in the highest cegree interesting.— 
It might have been rendered one of the most at- 
tractive and enlightening papers in current litera- 
ture. Dr. Lassen had succeeded, by following 
the footsteps of Professor Grotefend and other 
eminent scholars, in the interpretation of a great 
number of those celebrated arrow-headed inscrip. 
tions, which are found in the ruins of Babylon, 
on the monuments of Persia, and in other places 
inthe East. These inscriptions had remained 
for centuries utterly unintelligiple, nor could any 
clue be devised for their elucidation. But the 
same age which succeeded in discovering the 





—_—— 


key to the Egyptian hieroglyphics, is also honor. 
ed by the lifting of that veil which shrouded the 
arrow-headed characters of Persia. Now here 
was a most favorable opportunity for a reviewer 
to oblige the unlearned but docile and inquisi 
tive world, by giving a history of the discovery 
in question—stating the clue which first led to 
it—and accompanying the reader through the 
several steps of the process. We all remember 
those most admirable articles in the Edin. 
burgh and Quarterly of a few years ago, which 
led us into the mysteries of Egyptian hierogly. 
phics, and made the subject in many respects as 
plain as our ABC. But instead of following 
this most obvious, useful, and popular track, the 
reviewer before us absolutely turns his back upon 
the general reader, and falls to discussing the 
question with Dr. Lassen and those two or three 
adepts who have already made themselves mas. 
ters of the subject. No doubt he is a very learned 
man, and understands perfectly what he is about, 
But he either has not the art or the desire of com. 
municating. He seems afraid of rendering lear. 
ing too vulgar and intelligible. We admire his 
ingenuity, we see that he is a great philologist, 
we thank him for what he teaches us, and have: 
devoted to his lucubrations as many hours as he 
would deem a satisfactory compliment. But we 
could not avoid the constant reflection, how 
much light he might have diffused, had he been 
guided by a better genius! Even those who are 
most at home on the topics of which he treats, 
must wish him to adopt a different style. His com. 
position is like the index toa book, rather than 
like the text of the book itself. It bristles all 
over with hiuts, sketches, and shreds, instead ol 
exhibiting the smooth texture of the skilful artist. 
And why could he not have illustrated his disqui- 
sitions by specimens of those curious characters 
to which he refers? A single glance at a visible 
form is worth more than pages of description. 
The reviewer presents ‘Latin translations of 
several of the inscriptions, accompanied by the 
words of the original printed in Roman letters. 
The language is said to resemble, or actually to 
be, the Zend*, of which a few specimens survive 
in some of the sacred books of India, but in ato- 
tally different character from the arrow-headed 
letters. It is a regular, polished language. Ia 
the specimens here presented, you see that the 
accusative singular of nouns and adjectives ends 
in the letter m, the Genitive plural in andm, &. 
The inscriptions are of no great,historical value, 
but are somewhat curious. A translation of one 


—— $$$ ————— 
* The reviewer contrives to cover up this very 1m 
portant point with an unusually impenetrable clo 
of mist. 
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0 honor. of them into English is here given for the readers| be found in the intervening plains and valleys. 
ded the of The Rose :— We reply to this as to the preceding argument. a 
nal here “J, Xerxes, the great king, the king of kings,| 5. Of those who ascribe the origin of fungous ¥ 
eviewer the king of an obedient people, the king of the] plants tocertain minute and invisible seeds, he j 
eta ‘whole world, the upholder, the source of all au-| demands who has ever seenthem? This is an ' 
iscovery thority, the son of king Darius, of the Acheme-| unreasonable demand. For the very argument a 
t led to nian family, have erected [this building or monu.| is one of analogy, not of direct or ocular proof. Bs 
ugh the ment.}” The argument is simply this, that since nature in q 
member The article closes with a pathetic account of} innumerable other instances, which we do see, i 
° Edin. the extreme rarity in England of books connect- | propagates vegetation by means of seeds, there. 4 
>» which ed with the subject in question. It is possible | fore we must conclude that she does the same in 7 
ierogly. thatsome of the defects which we have felt| fungous plants, the seeds of which we do not see. a 
spoctnn obliged to censure, may have been owing to this} This argument will remain strong and sound, # 
ollowing circumstance ; yet certainly, not all. until it is actually demonstrated that nature in r 
rack, the Art. 13.—Meyen on botanical Geography.| many instances produces vegetation without | 
ack upon The reviewer states certain doctrines of Meyen| seeds. 3 
sing the on the spontaneous creation of plants and ani-| 6. Dr. Meyen mentions the actual production P 
or three mals, without expressing his own opinions either | of plants and animals of a lower order, by mo. be 
res mae ofapprobation or disapprobation. We wonder | dern experiments, and to modern observation, in & 
; learned atthis. Dr. Meyen’s logic on the subject seems | cases, which absolutely preclude the presence of i) 
is about, tous very loose and untenable. eggs and seeds, while the plants and animals, so by 
e of com. 1. He believes that hot climates themselves | produced, afterwards proceed to perpetuate their ' 
ng learn. have an inherent power to bring forth plants| species by means of eggs and seeds. Some of A 
dmire his without the intervention of seeds to commence | these discoveries have been frequently reported a 
iilologis, the process. Now if this were the case, we | inthe newspapers. We have not science enough q 
and have: should see such climates every day producing | to contradict the statement, or to pronounce an | 
urs as he new genera and species of plants ; whereas, gene- | opinion as to all the circumstances under which u 
| But we rally speaking, no botanist ever suspects the | these living beings may have been produced. But i 
ion, how creation of such modern vegetation, but looks on | we cannot dismiss the subject without observing, vj 
d he been every existing plant as springing from seeds or | that whichever way this difficult and intricate i 
e who are preceding plants through an indefinite past. As-| question is decided, the devout belief of an intel- q 
he treats, suredly some extraneous, preternatural power | ligent Creator of all things will be in no way af- Re 
His com. must have originated the existing system of plants | fected by the result. HE may have conferred 
ther than ata particular point of time,otherwise the energy | upon matter when subjected to certain citcum- ; 
ristles all ofwarm climates mnst have forever gone on | stances, the power of bringing forth these living i, 
nstead of blindly and profusely in its work of creation. creatures in some mode inexplicable to our con. 
ful veer’ 2. Dr. Meyen thinks the excessive prevalence | ceptions. But that all depends alone on His su- 
nis disqul- of vegetation in hot climates an argument against | preme will, intelligence, and power, is evident f 
sharacters the migration ofseeds. But why so? We may | from the taws which we see to prevail, and the : 
t a visible fairly suppose seeds to have been carried about | circumstances we see to be necessary, in the a 
ripuon. by winds, waters, animals, human agency, &c. | very production of these supposed irregular crea- r 
wp until they found appropriate circumstances for | tions. If matter can of itself bring forth life, why i 
ed by the their development. does not matter constantly, blindly, indiscrimi- 
an letters. 3. He argues that plants of exactly the same | nately, and perpetually bring forth life? Whence ¥ 
vetually t0 nature springing up in opposite latitudes on dif-| comes the regulated system? Why does matter 4 
18 SUIVIV TM ferent sides of the equator, while none of the| bring forth organised forms,—forms of beauty, es 
jut in “i same kind appear in the intervening regions, | usefulness, perfection? Why are there so few al 
wens prove that the power of climate alone is instru-| monstrous and anomalous creations? Whence 4 
uage. Hl mental in producing them. Still we reply, the| is the hand which stimulates, restrains, regulates, S 
pe that seeds may have been wafted about the world in| balances, harmonizes, and glorifies all? Thus a 
waron oN 5 the modes abovementioned, until they found their | our faith in the Divine Being need not be shaken a 
sem &e. ‘propriate climates, the intervening regions | an atom’s breadth by these modern discoveries of 7 
ical value, HM about the equator not being adapted to develop | an alleged spontaneous creation. It is only re- i 
tion of one them, moved back a step or two from that part of the it 
is very im 4, He asks why mountain regions in parts of| foundation against which it leaned before, and " 
rable clo the world very distant from each other, produce | which we still palpably feel to be the Rock of 4 
the same kinds of plants, of which none are to (Ages. In fact, in one point of view, these dis- ; 
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coveries may be said to heighten the Creator’s 
glory, since they demonstrate that with his origi- 
nal power of creation, he possesses the additional 
power of communicating it to sluggish matter. 
And thus have we stronger and clearer induce. 
ments than ever to exclaim with the Psalmist, O 
Lord, how great and manifold are Thy works— 


in wisdom hast Thou made them all! 
S.G. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
OH WHAT IS BEAUTY? 
Oh! what is Beauty, but a varied flower 
Tinted with light, and breathing rich perfume, 
Glowing with full luxuriance for an hour, 
Then sinking ‘neath inexorable doom? 
Gay as the hues on Western skies that dance 
When sinks the mighcy sun in Ocean's bed ; 
Yet when again we turn our eager glance, 
The various bloom, the heavenly light are fled. 
And fleets it thus? that form, those eyes, where mind 
Seems in their fringed darkness deep to dwell, 
Ethereal life, immortal soul enshrined, 
Oh must they sink beneath a doom so fell ? 
There is a purer, holier beauty far, 
Than aught material can e’er put forth; 
The sonl’s rich beauty, like yon fadeless star 
Which points unchanging to the stormy North. 
Oh be that beauty thine; to thee be given 
With eye undimm’d to see the glorious truth, 
That leads thee onward to thy native Heaven, 
Where thou may’st ever bloom in one eternal youth: 
H. 


LBAS & SBM BASKVP, 


Severai numbers of the Yale Literary Maga- 
zine, conducted by the Students of Yale College, 
have been lately received, exhibiting a very re- 
markable maturity of style and conception. 


During a recent morning visit to the palace, 
the Duke of Wellington, in the course of chat, 
was asked by the queen the name of the kind of 
boots which he wore. His Grace laughingly an- 
swered, that he believed people called them Wel- 
lingtons. ‘Well!’ replied her Majesty, “that is 
presumptuous; for where, I should like to know, 
will they find a pair of Wellingtons ?” 

Ata religious meeting, a lady persevered in 
standing on a bench, and thus intercepting the 
view of others, though repeatedly requested to sit 
down. A reverend old gentleman at last rose, 
and said gravely, “I think if the lady knew that 
she had a large hole in each of her stockings, she 
would not exhibit them inthis way.” This had 
the desired effect~-she immediately sunk down 
on her seat. 

There are evidences along a considerable por- 
tion of the route from the Red Sea to old Thebes, 
in Egypt, of the principle of the rail-road having 
been applied there by the ancient Egyptian engi- 
neers. 














An Irishwoman called on an apothecary with 
an infant that was unwell, to beg something fort, 
The apothecary gave her some powder, of which 
he ordered as much as would lie on a sixpence to 
be given every morning ; when the woman said, 
“Perhaps your honour will lend me a sixpence 
the while, as I have not got one at all.” 


It has been lately proposed to restore the port 
of Ezion-geber on the Red Sea, from which Solo. 
mon’s fleets made their three years’ voyages to 
India, and whence he derived that commercial 
wealth which enabled him to “make gold and gil. 
vor as plentiful as the stones at Jerusalem.” 

On the recent demise of a gentleman in Cal. 
cutta, it was found that the monthly support ofa 
number of poor respectable widows was stopped, 
and by it the secret tothem was revealed for the 
first time, of the name of their benefactor. 

Sixty-five mil'ion percussion caps for guns 
and cannons are produced annually at Bohemia, 

The mines in the Austrian empire would be 
sufficient to supply all Europe with the precious 
metals, if their management were left to the ex. 
ertions of private individuals. 

Madame Lavalette resides ina private hospital 
at Paris. In consequence of her nervous anxie. 
ties lest her husband should be retaken, her fine 
intellect has ever since gradually given way.— 
Lavalette is now dead; but her silence is never 
broken by any event: she walks often in the 
garden, and plucks the flowers, or sits for hours 
onthe garden seats, but never speaks, and has 
not been heard to utter a word for some years. 

In the short space of eighteen years, from 
1136 to 1154, no fewer than eleven hundred 
castles were builtin England alone. 

The President of Bolivia has offered the pre. 
mium of 20,000 dollars for the first steamboat 
which reaches that republic through the river 
Amazon. 

The average produce of wheat in Peru is from 
60 to 70 bushels an acre ; four or five times more 
than the best lands in this country. 

A new daily paper has been lately established 
at Paris, entitled Le Monde (The World,) whose 
professed object is to unite the literature and poli- 
tics of all countries, and accordingly the scholars 
and politicians of different countries have been 
invited to contribute to its columns. 

It has been calculated that no Jess a sum than 
five millions of francs have been lost in Paris 
since 1830, by unsuccessful attempts to establish 
periodical works. 

The year 1835 gave birth to 177 new novels 
in France, and only 11 of these were translations. 
The number of authors in this line amounted to 
144; of these 40 were debutants; 27 were fe- 
males—being about one fifth of the whole. 

A case has been before one of the Paris tribu- 
nals, in which a lady claims redress from a young 
counsellor, who had been amusing himself 
Court by taking her likeness. 

A new emission of the dime, an American Colm, 
exhibits some improvements on the old device. 
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